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high average standard of living among modern societies was found to cause dangerous
pollution of the environment. This pollution is a formidable threat to living at all in an
industrial and technological society.3 The cities that had been the nucleus of moder-
nity, indeed the very centers of all civilization for 5,000 years, were becoming the
blight of modern civilization as the infectious ghettos of the inner cities exuded
poverty, disease, frustration, crime, and rioting. The future of urban life itself came
into question, and the flight to the "outer cities" or suburbs left (he urban centers of
the United States largely black and poor. The rural sectors harbored the disadvantaged
poor of all ethnic stocks, especially the American Indian, Spanish speaking peoples
from Mexico and the Caribbean, and poverty-stricken blacks and native whites. In all
cases, a major symptom of disadvantage was the deprivation of education.
An America that had only lately taken up a posture of responsible participation
in world affairs seemed to waver and pull back to an earlier stance of nonparticipation
in the world as it blanched in the face of the war in Indochina from which it had great
difficulty in extricating itself. For the first time in its history a majority of the
American people came to oppose a war its nation was waging, a war which did not
seem to have cither the justification of democratic ideals or of manifiest destiny.
And, above all, that cardinal principle of the American dream, a faith in massive
educational endeavor, came under frontal attack. A fresh squadron of educational
critics bombarded the educational system from top to bottom. Whereas the objective
of critics in the 1950s had been the looseness, the laxity, and the soft pedagogy of a
"mushy1" system that needed greater intellectual rigor and adherence to higher aca-
demic standards, the target of the critics of the 1960s was the rigid, stultifying, and
heartless pedagogy that stifled creativity, joy, and informal learning. A public school
system which in the 1950s catered too much to the interests and needs of children was
now suddenly pouring all children into the uniform mold dictated by the dominant
establishment types that ruled an affluent society.
While the schools were dehumanizing the younger children in the view of the
critics, older students began to rebel against the 500-year-old traditions of the
university, an institution that had grown up with Western civilization itself. Under-
neath the surface violence and disruption that swept the campuses in the late 1960s
was a growing disenchantment with the very purposes that had marked higher
education in traditional civilizations as well as in modern societies: technical prepara-
tion for government, military, and industrial bureaucracies; specialized intellectual
competence in the technologies us well as the scholarly disciplines of knowledge; and
certification of competence in the public professions that served the welfare of
society.
The battle cry of discontent heard "from sea to shining sea" was summed up in
the plaint that higher as well as lower education was irrelevant to basic social values
and had sold out to the vested interests of the established order. The lines of the
argument were carried to their ultimate conclusion as the attack was launched against
3For a brilliant analysis from a global perspective, see Barbara Ward and Rene Dubos, Only One
Earth; the Care and Maintenance of a Small Planet, Norton, New York, 1972.